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preachers are fertilised by the chemistry of
their congregations3 vision.
It may come, and it may come, paradoxically,
from the change in the conduct of Sunday and
in the public attitude towards it. The puritani-
cal Sunday had little to do with things of the
spirit. It was concerned with material things;
with forms and ceremonies and groanings and
other distractions from that quietude in which
alone the spirit can grow. The modern Sunday
has changed all that. Religious forms themselves
have been simplified, and religion has not
insisted that everybody shall walk in gloom,
whether they accept the Thirty-nine Articles
or not, A comparison of the London Sundays
of to-day with Sundays so historically recent
as those of the Diamond Jubilee year affords
one of the most striking of all changes in the
London picture. The London Sunday is still
not what it might be, as the worker's day of
freedom. It is still far from that goal of
Satanism which certain minds express by the
awful word "Continental." We are all familiar
with a sentence which appears so regularly in
the press xm Monday mornings that I think
all newspaper offices must keep it in stereo:
"Nobody wishes to see the Continental Sunday
introduced into England." Every time I see
that sentence I wonder how many Continental
Sundays the speakers have seen, and what